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Once you’ve started desensitizing therapy 
at the chair 


The desensitizing agents you 
apply at the chair are effective 
in relieving dental hypersensi- 
tivity, but their effectiveness is 
often limited by the infrequen- 
cy of patients’ visits. Relief can 
be obtained between office visits 
with Thermodent Tooth Paste, 
a desensitizing preparation 


that patients can use at home 
in place of their regular denti- 
frice. A pharmaceutical prepa- 
ration with over six years of 
clinical success, Thermodent 
combines proven desensitizing 
agents in convenient tooth 
paste form.** 


recommend daily brushing with Thermodent 
at home 


“Between-visit” therapy with 
Thermodent should be contin- 
ued for as long as necessary to 
achieve and maintain relief. Al- 
though mild cases of hypersen- 
sitivity may respond within a 
week, patients with moderate to 
severe conditions may obtain 
marked relief only after two 
or even three weeks of regular 
brushing with Thermodent. 


Thermodent’ 


Continued use of this safe and 
effective dentifrice will then 
prevent a recurrence of tooth 
pain. Promoted only to the pro- 
fession, Thermodent is available 
on your recommendation in two 
ounce tubes at all pharmacies. 
1, Fitzgerald, G.: Dental Digest 62 :494 
(Nov.) 1956. 2. Abel, I.: Oral Surg. 
11:491 (May) 1958. 3. Toto, P. D.; 
Staffileno, H., and Gargiulo, A. W.: J. 
Periodontology 29:192 (July) 1958. 


fundamental in hypersensitivity 


Thos. Leeming & Co., Inc., 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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VOU... and the News 








CARD CARRYING DENTISTS: The nation's first collective bargaining - 
association for doctors has just been formed. It covers 
some 700 dentists and physicians working for the New 
York City Department of Health. The association's 
immediate goals: a doubling of the $5 hourly fee 
now being paid, a grievance board, guaranteed tenure, 
higher pensions, and a yearly contract. 





DIVIDEND YIELDS ON COMMON STOCKS ARE HEADED UP, after 


a two-year slide, reports the New York Stock Exchange. 
Average return on Big Board stocks was 4.2 per cent 
at year-end, compared to 3.8 per cent a year earlier. 
If you're looking for really juicy yields, you can now 
find that, too. At Dec. 30, 160 stocks paid at least 6 
per cent; seven paid 10 per cent or better. 


IF YOUR YOUNGSTER DID A LITTLE PART-time work last year, make 


sure he files a tax return. He'll get a refund of the 
taxes withheld—but only if he files. If the child is a 
student and you provide most of his support, you'll 
still be able to claim him as your exemption. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON A MUCH GREATER DEMAND for your ser- 


vices from patients joining dental insurance plans. So 
shows a new study of patients before and after they 
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YOU ... AND THE NEWS 


joined the Group Health Association plan in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The joiners averaged one extra dental visit 
a year, and ran up bigger bills for diagnosis, plastic 
fillings, inlays, crowns, and bridges. 


IF IT'S TAX-FREE INCOME YOU WANT, look into a brand new kind 
of mutual fund. These funds invest their assets in tax- 
exempt municipal bonds. Under a recent |.R.S. ruling, 
the dividends they pay are also tax exempt. Thus, you 
can get the tax break of a municipal bond, plus the 
diversification of a mutual fund. The first such fund, 
Municipal Investment Trust; has just gone on the mar- 
ket. A second, Tax-Exempt Public Bond Fund, is await- 
ing S.E.C. clearance. 


WATCH OUT FOR A “PREPAYMENT CLAUSE" in any new home 
_ mortgage you take out. One out of five banks still 
requires it, according to a new survey by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. If you have to sell your house 
and pay off the mortgage, you'd be socked with a 
penalty—usually | per cent of the original amount of 

the loan. 


THE PRICE OF A GUARANTEED RETIREMENT INCOME may be less 
than you expected. Thanks to higher earnings on their 
investments, many top insurance companies now are 
dropping the rates on their annuity contracts. One of 
the biggest companies used to charge a 65-year-old 
man $15,910 for a $100-a-month annuity. It just slashed 
the premium to $14,180. 
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Announcing a New Denture Cleanser to 
meet Advanced Professional Standards 
Its name—Bon Dent 


The Bon Dent formula is a result 
of 28 months exacting research 


on problems suggested 
by Anderson & Lam- 
mie “. . . Prognosis in 
partial denture cases is 
bad if oral hygiene is 


Bon Dent, as an efficient brushing 
cleanser with alumino silicates — 
hexachlorophene base, 





proves remarkedly suc- 
cessful in reducing 
these potential irrita- 
tive factors. 


poor... with a tissue 
born appliance [it] is 
particularly unfavor- 
able. Here pronounced 
inflammation of mu- 
cosa and gingivae is 
always evident.!” Simi- 


Baer & Klein’s stud- 
ies* of al-hex cleansed 
removable prostheses 
revealed bactericidality 
in a series of thiogly- 
collate cultures. 





larly, Thoma & Robin- Bon Dent is intend- 
son report “filth under ed for your recommen- 
dentures maycontributetoorbere- dation in accord with the highest | 


sponsible for irritative changes.2” —_ professional standards, 








DIVISION 


The Bon Ami Company 
445 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 








Reprints available on request poe Gn Sw Sie GH OS Sem Gs Rina Sts aR A SEND AEE SP Ne 
1. Anderson & Lammie: Clinical Survey of I 
Partial Dentures } National Drug Division, The Bon Ami Co, 
Zi Thome and Robinson: Oral and Dental i 445 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Dept.3 
1agnosis 
3. Bent and Klein: Bactericidal Effect in i Please send professional samples of Bon Dent 
Removable Oral Prostheses Relating to I denture cleanser to 
Aluminosilicates-Hexachlorophene et. al, 
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Recommended by Dentists 
FOR A QUARTER CENTURY 





A GLOWING TESTIMONIAL to the 
beneficial use of this marvelous 
Home Aid to TOOTH and GUM HEALTH 


Ever since STIM-U-DENTS were introduced, more and 
more dentists have personally used and recommended 
them. They recognize the outstanding merit of this little 
device as a safe, convenient and thorough means of remov- 
ing harmful food deposits, cleaning and polishing teeth 
surfaces and lending healthful stimulation to the gum 
tissues—An invaluable adjunct in the treatment of perio- 
dontal disease . . . Ask for samples and join the thousands 
of dentists who use and prescribe STIM-U-DENTS. 


_—an=am 







FINISH WHAT THE TOOTHBRUSH LEAVES UNDONE 


STIM-U-DENTS, INC., 14035 Woodrow Wilson, Detroit 38, Mich. 
[-] Send FREE SAMPLES for patien? distribution. DM 4.61 
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Please enclose your Professional Card or Letterhead 


Address 
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The Mutuals 


Nothing seems to slow the mu- 
tual funds. In peace or war, pros- 
perity or recession, they continue 
to grow. 

Last year was no exception. 
Despite a spotty and erratic mar- 
ket, the net assets of the funds 
topped $17 billion on Dec. 31, 
up $1.2 billion from the year be- 
fore. “By 1980, mutual funds 
could easily be a $100 billion 
business,” says stockbroker Ar- 
thur Wiesenberger, whose an- 
nual book on the funds has be- 
come the bible of the industry... 

Even now, nearly 3,000,000 
persons own mutual fund shares. 
Roughly one out of every four 
persons investing in common 
stocks does so through a fund. 

How well founded is that 
massive vote of confidence? As a 
first step toward the answer, see 
the article, “Boxscore on Mutual 


Funds,” beginning on page 28 of 
this issue. It reveals the statisti- 
cal record of the funds for last 
year and other periods in the 
past. But in deciding whether 
you should invest in a fund, you 
have to know much more than 
raw numbers. For example: 

@ Of all the different types of 
mutual funds, which is best 
suited to your particular circum- 
stances? 

@ What special features or 
privileges can you get through 
your fund? Which are worth- 
while and which are not? 

®@ Does it pay for you to buy 
fund shares through one of those 
contractual accumulation plans? 

@ What are the alternative 
ways of getting professional 
management for your invest- 
ments, and how do they compare 
to the funds? 

To every present and potential 
fund investor, those are all vital 
questions. And all will be an- 
swered in future issues of DEN- 
TAL MANAGEMENT, | END 
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Plan Now — 
Play Later! 


The sooner you take steps to help finance retire- 
ment, the sooner you are likely to achieve it. 
With that in mind, many people are building up 
Mutual Fund investment programs. Others use 
them to begin a college fund for their children, 
or to assist meeting other future expenses. 








You can start with a little or a lot... add to your 
fund regularly ...re-invest possible dividends 
to buy more shares. For more information on : 
the risks and rewards of Mutual Funds, send : 
coupon today. 








BACHE & CO, 36 Wall Street, New York 5 


Founded 1879 Tel. steed 4-3600 
Members of all leading exchanges Address replies to: Box 400 
Mutual Fund Dealers Wall St. Station, New York 


I am interested in information on starting a Mutual Fund program. 
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Tenet 


the smoooooth zinc phosphate cement 





preserves 
tooth-color harmony 


Try TENET — and discover the smoothest 
cement you ever mixed. It allows you 
ample working time . . . flows like heavy 
cream ... gives you a hair-thin, dense 
seal that resists the action of saliva. 


Ask your ACHATITE ler for your 
2/1 TENET package today 


or write for 


TENET is another quality product from 
the manufacturers of ACHATITE, the rein- 
forced silicate for esthetic anterior fillings. 
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/ Try TENET today— 


VIVADENT CORP. / 


you'll see and feel 
30 Pine St., Woburn, Mass. / 
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YOU AND 
YOUR 
SECRET 
ESTATE 


You may be richer than you 
think. Take a look at your estate 
the way the Tax Man sees ut 








By SOLOMON HUBER 

ve HO me? Estate tax berg. Nine-tenths is hidden be- 
problem? I wish I did neath the surface. And while you 

have one. You don’t owe any- may not be able to see an estate 

thing unless your estate runs tax problem, the tax collector 

over $60,000. And that lets me probes a little deeper. What he 


out. finds—and the tax he levies—can 
When it comes to estate taxes, seriously jar your family security. 
as in most things, a little knowl- To show you what I mean, 


edge is a dangerous thing. It’s let's go on with the little mono- 
true that you're not liable for any logue started above. The speaker 
Federal estate taxes unless your was a Connecticut dentist who 
estate runs over $60,000. But a_ visited my office a few months 
man’s estate is a bit like an ice- ago. I'll call him Dr. Small. 








The author, ¢ r : ren T ne ers BE ae eee = . 

fn Pag od Pood gee pent My Bat Benefit Life Insurance Company, heads his own 
} ° ain New ror ity. He is editor of The Estate Planner’s Quarterly, au 

frequently writes and lectures on the subject. ha : atti amieates teas 
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YOU AND YOUR SECRET ESTATE 


“Of course, I have a few thou- 
sand dollars in the bank,” said 
Dr. Small, “and some money in 
the stock market. But that’s it.” 

I reached for a pencil and pad. 
“Just how much do you have in 
the bank and how much invest- 
ed?” : asked. 

“1 have about $1,000 in a 
checking account and $4,000 in a 
savings account. { invested about 
$5,000 in the stock market.’ 

I jotted down the bank ac- 
count figures, but not his invest- 
ments. “That $5,000 is what you 
paid for the stocks, isn't it?” I 
asked. “What counts is the pres- 
ent market value, not the original 
cost.” 


Present Market Value 


Dr. Small thought a few mo- 
ments. “I bought those securities 
some time ago, and I did pretty 
well with them. I don’t know to 
the dollar what theyre worth 
now, but it must be something 
around $10,000.” 

I added the $10,000 to the list 
I was compiling. “You've got 
other things that must have ap- 
preciated in value, haven't you? 
How about your home? Your 
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equity in it—the current market 
value less any mortgage you sti 
owe—is also part of your taxable 
estate.” 

That surprised Dr. Small, “I 
hadn't thought of my house,” he 
said, “I paid $20,000 for it, but I 
suppose it’s worth about $25,000 
now. And I’ve worked the mort- 
gage down to $10,000.” 


joint Property Taxed 
“But hold on,” he said bright- 


ly. “The house is in joint names 
with my wife. That means it isn’t 
subject to estate taxes. Or only 
half of it is. Right?” 

“Wrong. The whole thing will 
be taxed in your estate if you die 
before your wife—unless she can 
prove she actually put up the 
money to help buy it. Few wom- 
en work and earn enough for 
that, so the husband's estate is 
usually socked with the whole 
tax load. The same rule goes for 
any jointly-held stocks, bonds, or 
savings accounts you share with 
your wife.” 

Dr. Small was feeling a bit un- 
easy now, and he leaned over my 
shoulder to look at the list. The 
score against him was up to 








Are You Richer Than You Think ? 


Fill out this quick inventory of your wealth and find out. In- 


clude all jointly-held property to the extent you paid for it. List 
all assets at their current market value. Estimate the figures if 


you have to. If the final total runs to more than about $40,000 
or $50,000, it's time for you to start doing some serious thinking 
about estate planning. 
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YOU AND YOUR SECRET ESTATE 


$30,000, still far from the $60,000 
tax threshold. But I knew it had 
a lot higher to go. 

“How about your practice?” I 
asked Dr. Small. “You own an 
office building, dental equipment 
and instruments, office furnish- 
ings, and fixtures. And there’s 
that little matter of accounts re- 
ceivable. They’re all part of your 
‘cash-value’ and all are subject 
to estate taxes.” 


Office Building Taxed 


Dr. Small picked up his own 
pencil and began to work out 
the figures. “Of course, I don’t 
know the exact amounts offhand, 
but I think it works out some- 
thing like this: equity in my of- 
fice building, $10,000; dental 
equipment, $4,000; office 
nishings, $5,000; accounts receiv- 
able, $1,500.” 

The total of those items came 
to $20,500, marked it 
down. Now I was ready to ask 
about the juiciest item of them 
all. “How much life insurance 


fur- 


and I 


do you own?” 

“About $60,000 worth in all. 
But that’s not taxable,” the doc- 
tor protested. “The life insurance 
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agent said so when he sold me 
the policies.” 

“What he told you, I’m sure, 
is that the death benefit of your 
insurance isn't subject to income 
taxes. And it’s not. But it is hit 
by estate taxes.” I added the 
$60,000 to my lengthening score. 

“Anything more?” asked Dr. 
Small grimly. 

“A couple of other things that 
I can “and 
maybe a few things I can’t see. 


see,” I answered, 
I notice that you drove up to my 
office in an expensive, late-model 
car, and that’s a beautiful dia- 
mond ring you have on your 
finger. Both go into the estate 
tax jackpot. And so do all other 
valuables 
stamp or coin collections, works 
of art, a boat, a summer home, 


you own, such as 


and so forth.” 
Dr. 
rising. “Next thing you know,” 
he almost shouted, “they'll be 
taxing the shirt off my back.” 


Small’s temperature was 


“That brings us to the last ma- 
jor item,” I said with a smile. 
“As part of your estate tax re- 
turn, your executor must prepare 
a room-by-room inventory of 


everything in your home. It'll 
include your furniture, appli- 
ances, other personal property 
and—quite literally—the shirt 
youre now wearing.” 

I didn’t have full information 
on all of Dr. Small’s assets but, 
based on the facts he had given 
me, I could reach a reasonable 
estimate of his estate. It came to 


$124,000. 


Debts Deducted 

“Of course, you're allowed 
some deductions,” I explained. 
“You can subtract all your debts, 
funeral expenses, executor and 
legal expenses, and state inheri- 
tance taxes you pay. All of those 
together might shrink your tax- 
able estate down to about $120,- 
000.” 

“And the tax I’'d have to pay?” 

“That’s largely up to you, If 
you handled your estate one 
way, you might have to pay as 
much as $9,340. Or you could 
owe nothing. That’s where estate 
planning comes in.” 

“Well, let’s plan,” snorted Dr. 
Small. 

And so we did. The specific 
suggestions | made to Dr. Small 
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are beyond the scope of this arti- 
cle. The only point I’m trying to 
make is this: If you own so much 
as one suit of clothes, you have 
an estate. And if, like almost 
every dentist, you own some 
property, a bank account, a den- 
tal office, and some life insur- 
ance, you may face an estate tax 
problem you never knew existed. 

Your life insurance may not 
be set up to do the most good 
for you. Your will (if you have 
one) may badly be in need of 
revision by your attorney. You 
may own securities your execu- 
tor may not even be able to 
locate. Your estate may be des- 
tined to pay needless and pos- 
sibly excessive taxes. And, of 
course, taxes are only one reason 
for planning your estate. Sound 
arrangements to protect your 
beneficiaries are just as impor- 
tant. 

Many dentists, when they get 
around to planning their estates, 
are startled to learn that they are 
among the affected and afflicted, 
at least so far as taxes are con- 
cerned. Fill out the checklist of 
assets with this 


your article— 


and see if that includes you. END 
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HOW 

(AND HOW NOT) 
TO TERRIFY 
YOUR 

PATIENTS 


Fear is the greatest enemy of 
good dental care. But you can 
grapple with it—and win 


By JOHN VAN OST, D.D.S. 


HEN’S the last time you 

saw a cartoon or slap- 
stick comedy showing a dentist 
bent knee-on-chest over his vic- 
tim, yanking a tooth with an out- 
sized pair of pliers? 

Very funny! It’s this sort of 
tomfoolery that identifies den- 
tists with pain—with possibly 
dangerous results. 

One highly-intelligent woman 
I know admits she needs treat- 





ment but, she says, “I can’t get 
up the courage. I’ve put it off for 
years and sometimes the pain is 
terrible. But I still don’t dare 
have it taken care of.” 

This legacy of pain, inherited 
from dentistry’s early days, is a 
frightening thing. And it’s our 
duty to erase “it. Unwittingly, 
some dentists Go just the op- 
posite. 


A Wooden Mallet 


A few months ago, I dropped 
in on a colleague of mine for 
lunch. Dr. Kay, as I'll call him, 
is a woodworking buff. And he 
has his shop just off his waiting 
room. 

As I walked into his office, I 
noticed that the door to his shop 
was ajar. And there, in plain 
view of his waiting patients, was 
the doctor's proud collection of 
chisels, saws, power tools, and a 
massive wooden mallet. 

Extreme example? Of course. 
But many dentists achieve al- 
most the same effect—simply by 
leaving the door to their oper- 
ating room or laboratory open. 
The sound of a model trimmer, 


buffer, or lathe, is hardly the 
thing to lull an apprehensive 
patient sitting in your waiting 
room. 

Who are our patients anyhow? 
Joe Jones, corporation vice pres- 
ident, or Mary James, civic 
leader? On the surface only. A 
successful executive or a promi- 
nent clubwoman is only yester- 
day’s child, frightened and poor- 
ly informed, led halting and 
trembling to the dental chair. 
We have a rehabilitation job to 
do on their thinking, as well as 
on their teeth. 

When a patient calls a dental 
office for his first appointment 
he usually has no idea what's in- 
volved. Worry about the finan- 
cial end of it may have delayed 
his initial call a little while. 
Fear of pain probably has de- 
layed it much more. Seldom does 
a new patient need only a pro- 
phylaxis. Usually, an aching 
tooth finally propels him toward 
the telephone. 

Thirteen years of practice have 
taught me quite a bit about how 
to handle that fear of pain. It 
should begin right with the 
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TERRIFYING YOUR PATIENTS 





A separate area for the kids 
helps keep their mind off their 
coming treatment. 


patient's initial phone call. 

When a new patient calls my 
office for an appointment, a 
honey-voiced secretary makes it 
her business to be sweet and 
soothing. “I’m sure youll be 
feeling much better soon,” she 
says, or words to that effect. And 
when the patient hangs up he 
thinks to himself: “I'm a pretty 
smart guy for having my teeth 
attended to. Things aren't going 
to be so bad after all.” 

I don’t give him a chance to 
change his mind. Immediately 
after the phone call, I send a 
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personal letter out to him. In it, 
I thank him for his confidence 
and explain that at the first visit 
I take X-rays, make a_ study 
model if needed, and give a 
complete examination. The sec- 
ond visit is for a diagnosis and 
recommendations. 

The letter tells the patient 
that the first two visits aren't 
going to hurt because they aren't 
operative. He sighs-in relief. For 
two visits, at least, he’s safe! 
And so, he saunters into the of- 
fice the first time like a Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor win- 
ner. 

Everything in the office is en- 
gineered to maintain that feel- 
ing. I called in a professional 
and ordered her to 
produce a waiting room. that 
didn’t look like an ordinary of- 
fice. I didn’t want anything 
smacking of steel cabinets, ster- 


decorator 


ile instruments, or anesthesia. 

The divided the 
waiting room with an aquarium, 
explaining that patients would 
associate water and fish with the 
seashore and vacation. Besides, 
it would interest the kids. 

Our decorator allowed nothing 


decorator 





brilliant or garish in the room to 
excite or stimulate. Instead, she 
stayed with the colors of blue, 
green, and sand, same as in the 
aquarium. “Nature’s colors are 
soothing and restful,” she ex- 
plained. 

The music helps, too. It’s semi- 
classical and is piped softly 
thrcughout the office. 

Even my operating room is 
restful. A large, floor-length pic- 
ture window looks out on a pas- 
toral scene of hugh elms and a 
grove. Dentists with city prac- 
tices normally can't arrange this. 


An aquarium 
divides Dr. Van 
Ost’s waiting 
room. “I didn’t 
want anything 
there to remind 
patients of a 
dental office,” 
he says. “Water 
makes them 
think of the 
seashore and 
vacations.” 


Many suburban dentists can— 
but don’t bother. 

Everything around the office 
and the waiting room acts as an 
opiate, an atmosphere calculated 
to set the patient’s nerves at rest. 
The first two visits, as we 
promised the patient, go pain- 
lessly. Now he’s ready for the 
operative work. 

If the patient seems nervous 
or anxious, I prescribe a tran- 
quilizer to be taken before the 
visit. But I don't stop there. I 
have a couple of other operative 
rules I always observe to help 
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TERRIFYING YOUR PATIENTS 


calm frightened patients. 

I never let the patient see any 
instruments that might arouse 
fear. I have my chairside as- 
sistant bring up syringes and 
needles and hand them to me 
from behind. I then take them 
to the patient from the side. This 
isn’t to be sneaky. Some patients 
can’t bear the sight of a needle 
and, there’s no need for them to 
see it. 

I handle surgical instruments 
in the same manner. They sim- 
ply aren't in evidence on the 
bracket table. Why invite anx- 
iety? 

Careful treatment planning 
can also go a long way toward 
building a patient's confidence 
in you. Try to do the easy and 
painless work during the early 
visits. After you've won him over 
and calmed his anxiety, you can 
then go on to the more tedious 
and more painful part of the 
treatment. 

The words you use are impor- 
tant, too. 

I once heard a dentist say to a 
patient: “Let me know if the 
pain grows too much for you to 
bear.” 
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For the nervous patient, this 
kind of talk is an invitation to 
get up and run. Instead, I say: 
“Just tell me if this bothers you 
too much.” 

Answering the questions of 
apprehensive patients is a skill 
in itself. I remember one attrac- 
tive lady who came into my of- 
fice with an impacted tooth. 

“Will I lose the tooth?” she 
asked fearfully. 


Better Answer 


The answer I had to give her 
was yes, but there was a nicer 
way to put it. 

“Your appearance will cer- 
tainly be improved after it’s 
taken out. We can fit a better- 
looking replacement with no 
trouble. You'll chew better, too.” 

That satisfied her. As I sus- 
pected, she was far more con- 
cerned about her appearance 
than about the pain. 

There’s an important psycho- 
logical point involved there. 
When a patient is worried about 
today’s pain, try to focus her at- 
tention on tomorrow's comfort, 
health, and appearance. And if 
possible, try to give some indica- 


tion of how long the present 
pain will last. 

Nothing is as frightening as 
uncertainty. To a patient under- 
going extensive treatment, the 
sweetest words are: “We'll have 
the uncomfortable part of the 
work finished in two more visits.” 
This sets a time limit on the 
pain. The patient knows it will 
end, he knows when, and he can 
look forward to it. 

When a patient needs major 
oral surgery, the perennial ques- 
tion is: “Is it dangerous?” 

If there is some danger, you 
can’t deceive the patient into be- 
lieving otherwise. But neither is 
there any point in increasing his 
fears. I put it something like 
this: 


Always a Risk 


“There’s always some risk in 
every surgical procedure. But it’s 
much more dangerous if you 
leave your mouth unattended. 
The safest thing you can do is 
to have the work done.” 

Children present some special 
problems all their own. The ob- 
ject here, is to prevent the child 
from learning fear of the dentist 








Practice 


Without PBP? 


It’s possible, of course, to practice 
dentistry without PBP, but why try? 
| built my practice with PBP. I 
treated each patient as a person, 
not a case — presenting dentistry in 
a manner that brought acceptance 
to my recommendations. Patients 
readily referred family and friends 
to me, 

Today, | enjoy the fruits of a suc- 
cessful practice. Mine is a happy, 
efficiently run practice. | enjoy life 
as well as practicing dentistry. | en- 
joy my home, more time with my 
family, vacations and outside activi- 
ties. Enjoy the good life, too. 
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in the first place. Children don’t 
fear dental care unless they’re 
taught to by a parent, brother 
or sister, other children—or the 
dentist, himself. 

You can’t control what a child 
hears before he enters your of- 
fice, but you can control what he 
hears and what he does once 
he’s there. In my office, for in- 
stance, a small ante room has 
been set aside just for the kids. 
The moment a child comes into 
my office with his mother, he 
heads for this area. There are 
small chairs for him to sit on, 
and a worktable. He has blocks 
or peg boards, reading and 
coloring books. All of it helps 
to distract him and keep him 
from thinking about his coming 
treatment. 


Room For Kids 


A colleague of mine scoffed 
when he saw this set up. 
“Enough of my office is messed 
up with kids,” he said. “I'm not 
turning any more over to them.” 

The truth is, by giving the 
small fry a post of their own, 
I’m keeping the rest of my office 
in good shape. Why should they 


be interested in Life magazine 
when they have interesting ob- 
jects and toys all their own to 
play with? 

There’s one firm rule I have 
in handling children: I don’t al- 
low their parents in the oper- 
ating room. 

Too many times, a hovering 
mother would spoil everything 
by saying to her darling, “Now 
it won't hurt a bit.” Psychologi- 
cally, it’s the worst remark any- 
one can make. The shrewd little 
one immediately wonders why 
Mama said anything if it’s not 
going to hurt. He begins to 
cringe in anticipation of the 
treatment. 

Sometimes I allow a child to 
watch while the parent is being 
treated; sometimes not. It all de- 
pends on the parent. If the par- 
ent is a good patient, I'm happy 
to have the child stand by and 
watch. Otherwise, the young- 
ster waits outside. 

Modern equipment, anesthe- 
tics, and drugs have gone a 
long way toward taking the 
sting out of dentistry. But it’s up 
to us to help our patients realize 
it. END 
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DENTISTS 


AND OTHER LIARS 
| HAVE KNOWN 


By ROLLAND B. MOORE, D.D.S. 


FISHERMAN I know 
claims he hooked a big one 
and was towed down to the Gulf 
of Mexico for a free, two-week 
vacation. A Texas oil man I once 
met said his wife had a yen for 
smorgasbord, so he gave her Fin- 
land. But both stories are mild 
compared to the malarkey some 
dentists hand out to patients, to 
colleagues, perhaps even to 
themselves in front of the shav- 
ing mirror. 
To put it gently, some of us are 
stretching the truth. And if we 


Is truth really stranger than fic- 
tion? Not than the fiction some 
dentists hand out to their pa- 
tients and colleagues 


aren't careful, our rapidly in- 
creasing rate of prevarication (I 
don’t like to call it “lying” ) is go- 
ing to backfire. It already has 
with a number of dentists I’ve 
met and heard about in recent 
months, 

Take the case of the dentist 
who took up the popular game 
of “Cancellation.” You know the 
one. A patient calls for an ap- 
pointment and you say, “Oh, I'm 
afraid I’m all filled up for the 
next three weeks.” Then, as the 
patient moans in disappoint- 
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DENTISTS AND OTHER LIARS 


ment, you loudly riffle the pages 
of your appointment book and 
say, “Ooops! Just a minute. I see 
a cancellation. Somebody can't 
make it tomorrow. Luckily, I can 
fit you in.” 

“My, my,” thinks the grateful 
patient, visualizing a long line of 
impatient people standing in the 
rain before your door. “Isn't he 
doing well! Must be a fine den- 
tist.” 

Makes them eager, you know? 
Only we're liable to overdo it. 
And if patients get wise, that can 
lead to embarrassment and poor 
public relations. 

A dental supply salesman told 
me of one dentist who pulled 
that trick on a patient, to his 
later regret. When the patient 
came in for treatment, it was 
quite obvious that the dentist's 
reception room was empty and 
things were slow. During the 
half hour the patient was there, 
not one call came in and nobody 
else arrived. 

The payoff came a few weeks 
later when the dentist needed 
the patient, who just happened 
to be the only plumber in town. 
A pipe had burst in the dentist’s 
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cellar, converting it into an ex- 
cellent swimming pool. 


“Come over right away!” 
screamed the dentist into the 
telephone. 


“Gosh, doc,” said the plumber 
in a drowsy voice. “I’m all 
booked up for the day. Two 
stuffed toilet bowls, a cracked 
hot water boiler, and a gas leak. 
I don’t know... .” 

“Good Lord,” wailed the den- 
tist. “I tell you Im_ being 
flooded. .. .” 

As the dentist waited anxious- 
ly for an answer, he could hear 
the sound of riffling pages. 
“You're in luck, doc,” said the 
plumber. “One of those stuffed 
toilet bowls cancelled out on me. 
I'll be over this afternoon.” 

Then there's the dentist who 
got tired of hanging around the 
office on a slow day. So he closed 
up shop. But rather than admit - 
his practice was slow, he hung 
a sign on the door saying, “Gone 
today. Mother-in-law’s funeral.” 
A year later, on another slow 
day, he hung up the same sign. 

To some extent, it’s harmless 
enough to impress your patients 
and colleagues with the demand 





for your professional services. 
But the road of the liar is a risky 
one, In time, the tall tales come 
easier and wilder. And look what 
happened to a Chicago man at a 
recent dental convention. 

This fellow was grandly tell- 
ing everybody how high-priced 
he was. “Why, I wouldn't touch 
a full upper and lower case for 
less than $1,000,” he bragged. 

“Well,” said one of his lis- 
teners, obviously impressed. 
“That is a high fee.” The man 
sighed, “Guess I should have 
studied dentistry.” 

“You a lab technician?” asked 
our hero importantly. 

“No. I’m with Internal Rev- 
enue,” said the man. “We cover 


these conventions once in a 
while to keep informed.” 

Any dentist who tells about 
the huge fees he charges—and 
sneers at colleagues’ lesser fees— 
risks having the word get around 
to his patients: “This fellow is 
too expensive. His practice is 
limited to rich people. Better go 
to somebody else.” 

In the theatrical world, when 
an actress starts playing tem- 
peramental, it’s said that “she’s 
beginning to believe her own 
publicity.” The next thing you 
know producers and directors 
avoid her. Many a dentist I 
know is brainwashing himself, 
believing his own publicity. 

Consider the effect created by 
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DENTISTS AND OTHER LIARS 


a dentist I know who’s hell-bent 
on impressing the whole town. 
Each day, when he steps out for 
a coffee break, he hangs out a 
sign saying: “Gone to the bank. 
Back in twenty minutes.” 

This picture of the dentist 
staggering under a huge bale of 
money doesn’t do him or the pro- 
fession any good. 

Another dentist and I hap- 
pened to be at a social gathering 
recently. Most of the guests 
there were successful business 
men, and my  dentist-friend 
wanted to hold up his end. 


He told about his high fees. 


He raved about the superb mod- 


ern office he’d just built. He 
moaned about the pressure of a 
jammed reception room filled 
with patients. 

Then his wife, standing next 
to him, put her hand on his arm 
and spoke up. “Yes,” said she 
proudly, “and at last I’m getting 
that mink coat I’ve wanted for 
so long. Isn’t that right, darling?” 

Everybody was listening, with 
respect. You know? 

“Right,” said the 
through a frozen smile. 


dentist, 
END 





_= faced 


“I want those dentures to look exactly the way my natural 
teeth did thirty years ago,” said the patient, a man about 
67. He passed an old photo of himself over to me. He was 
one of the first denture patients I ever had, and I decided 
to make this a masterpiece. I propped the photograph on a 
shelf where I could see it and got busy. After hours of 
work, I had duplicated the teeth in the picture perfectly. 
He tried them on, looked in the mirror, and let out a scream. 
“That’s not my teeth, it’s my brother’s. I’m on the other 
side of the picture.” 

That was the first two-sided photograph I had ever 
seen.—Joseph F. McDermott, D.D.S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Does professional management and diversification really pay 
off? This report sheds some new light on that old question 


By DAVID MICHAELS 


7 HY invest your money in 

a mutual fund? Theres 

no reason at all unless the tund 

managers can do a more success- 

ful job ot selecting and diversi- 

tying investments than you 

could, yourself. And the proof 

can be found only in the stock 
quotations. 

The pertormance of all mutual 
funds is an open book. You can 
judge for yourself whether your 
fund has earned its keep— 
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whether you got your money’s 
worth trom the sales commission 
and management fees you paia. 
You can match your fund against 
others to see if you could have 
done better investing elsewhere. 
And if you do your own stock 
picking, you can compare your 
personal record with that ot the 
professionals, and decide wheth- 
er youd be better off going into 
a fund. 

The year 1960 is a gvod one 


MUTUAL FUNDS 





for the test. It was a rough time 
for investors—amateurs and pro- 
fessionals alike. 

During the long 1949-59 bull 
market, you could pick almost 
any stock out of the hat and just 
wait for your capital gains to 
start piling up. But not during 
1960. 

The year began with a sputter 
and a pop. The market plunged 
sharply in January and continued 
to sink by stages until October. 
By December 31, stock prices 
had recovered somewhat. But of 
the 1,125 common stocks traded 
on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, nearly 60 per cent de- 
clined by 20 per cent or more 
from their 1959 or 1960 highs. 


The average drop was 36.4 per 
cent. 

How did the mutual funds 
perform during this trying per- 
iod? Not bad at all. Few showed 
impressive gains, but few suf- 
fered any large losses. On the 
average, the funds did a little 
better than the stock market in- 
dexes, and most wound up with 
a small net gain for the year. 

In the following pages you'll 
find the performance records of 
the leading mutual funds during 
the year 1960, and for other se- 
lected periods. The figures must 
be interpreted with care. They 
measure management perform- 
ance, not the results obtained by 
any investor who invested in the 
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funds. The sales charge is not dividends paid out, as well as the 
included, and neither are the change in asset value per share. 
taxes you'd have to pay on your For example, if a fund’s net asset 
dividends or capital gains. value was $20 on January 1, 1960, 

The 1960 figures include all -$21 on December 31, and it paid 








How 28 Unrestricted Stock Funds Performed 


5 years 10 years 

Year 1956 to 1951 to 

Name of Fund 1960 12/30/60 12/30/60 
aN oe a Oe —2 +70 +953 
tet ee +6 +72 +207 
American Mutual Fund ................ +4 +60 + 264 
Axe-Houghton Stock Fund ............. —2 +35 +141 
Broad Street Investing ................. +1 +52 +228 
oT ene re ae 9 +41 + 226 
ENE TO ECT CECET OECOE 15 +49 +193 
Ea oo. bibig. gars cin aise ave +7 +118 . 
Eaton & Howard Stock Fund ........... +2 +49 +245 
ES GRE RR ae a eer 0 +44 + 228 
Financial Industrial Fund .............. —3 +39 + 202 
Fundamental Investors ................ —2 +48 +224 
Incorporated Investors ...............+5 —8 + 30 +209 
Investment Co. of America ............. +4 +63 +280 
Investors Stock Fund .................. 0 +52 +224 
Investors Variable Payment ............ +] ss 2 
NESS RO ne +11 +57 ’ 
I td, bole cis dimen ob oe ae +5 +56 +261 
er in ac Tamika ete —2 “ . 
Dass Gavemtirs Winst .. kk. kc ccc cwces —] +48 +251 
ee —2 ° . 
RS SR ree, ae +6 +54 +233 
Scudder Stevens & Clark Com. .......... —2 +55 +233 
State Street Investment ................ ~ 4 +47 + 205 
Stein Roe & Farnham Stk Fund ......... +7 f . 
SS ES ene Pees ae —3 +25 +127 
Wellington Equity Fund ............... +11 ‘ > 
UME IE cs os bu.c csc ou > alee clec eb +7 +53 + 186 


Source: Arthur Wiesenberger & Co : 
*Company has not been in existence during the full period. 
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$1 in dividends, its performance 
record for the year would be 
+10 per cent. 

In computing 
over longer periods, it’s assumed 
that capital gain dividends are 
reinvested but income dividends 
are taken out in cash. 

In evaluating the performance 
of the different funds, remember 
that each must be judged in the 


performance 


light of its investment objectives. 
If it does what it tries to do, it’s 
a good fund. For comparison 
purposes, the funds can be bro- 
ken up into five major classifica- 
tions: 

1. Unrestricted stock funds. 
These funds normally invest their 
money in a broad list of common 
stocks. They're not committed to 
any particular type or kind of 
investment. Sometimes, they may 
hold part of their assets in the 
form of cash or bonds, depend- 
ing on the management's opinion 
of the market outlook. 

The investment objectives of 
the firms in this group do vary 
somewhat. Some stay with the 
seasoned blue chips. Some stress 
current income. Some stress con- 
servation of capital. 


As a group, the unrestricted 
stock funds just about broke 
even last year. The sixty-three 
largest ones averaged a net asset 
gain of 1 per cent. 

Of course, there were some 
notable differences in how the 
different unrestricted stock funds 
performed, A few of them did 
very much better than the aver- 
ages. The Istel Fund and the 
Wellington Equity, for example, 
both gained 11 per cent. The 
Century Shares Trust gained 9 
per cent. 


Investments 
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America’s Growth 
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2. Growth stock funds. These 
funds also put the bulk of their 
money in common stocks and 
they, too, may hold some cash or 
bonds from time to time. But the 
growth funds stress capital ap- 
preciation much more than in- 
come or safety. They put most 
of their assets in stocks which 
they think will have a better- 
than-average rate of growth. 


Some of the growth stock 
funds will invest in any industry 
that appears to have good 
growth prospects. The Massa- 
chusetts Investors Growth Stock 
Fund and the National Securities 
Growth Stock Fund fit in that 
category. Others, such as the Axe 
Science and Electronics Fund 
and the Television and Electron- 
ics Fund, tend to specialize in 





How 20 Growth Stock Funds Performed 


Name of Fund 


Atomics, Physics & Science Fund .... 
Axe Science & Electronics ........... 
Chase Fund of Boston .............. 
SS a ren ie 
Colonial Energy Shares ............. 


Diversified Growth Stock Fund 


Institutional Growth Fund 


National Sec Growth Stk Series 


Source: Arthur Wiesenberger & Co. 


Electronics Investment ............. 
Energy Fund Incorporated .......... 
Fidelity Capital Fund .............. 
Growth Industry Shares ............ 
eS ER Se eee 
Mass Investors Growth Stock ......... 
oe ee a a ee 
T Rowe Price Growth Stk Fund ..... 
Putnam Growth Fund .............. 
Television-Electronics Fund ......... 
United Science Fund ............... 
Value Line Special Situations ........ 


5 years 10 years 

Year 1956 to 1951 to 

1960 12/30/60 12/30/60 

ee 0 +36 sd 
Kate —2 +54 ° 
oe +8 ” . 
ae 0 +77 ‘+ 287 
ae +6 +33 +166 
oa +5 +114 a 
ion +1 +95 ” 
pre +6 +98 ° 
er +29 4 4 
y +5 +84 +313 
ne —4 +33 +201 
ae +7 +75 +249 
sa +8 +90 +334 
ate +12 +108 +362 
ied +2 +81 +339 
ae +8 +89 +392 
— +20 ° ? 
ea +1 +83 +353 
one —2 +69 -+ 297 
_ +3 " ” 


*Company has not been in existence during the full period. 
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Nationwide, M!CROLOWN dentures have become increas- 
ingly popular with both dentists and patients. 
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*» They fit better because micro-fine powder 
and free flow permits processing which 
virtually eliminates open bites, displaced 
teeth and try-in-corrections. 


They have a beautiful, non-porous, craze- 
and solvent-resistant finish. 


They are available in a broad range of 
shades to meet the esthetic needs of every 
patient. 
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one industry or group of related 
industries. 

Last year, twenty growth stock 
funds rolled up an average gain 
of 6 per cent, nicely higher than 
the 1-per cent increase of the un- 
restricted stock funds. And a few 
of the growth stock funds really 
paid off big. The Fidelity Capital 
Fund gained 29 per cent, Put- 
nam Growth Fund 20 per cent, 
and National Investors gained 12 
per cent. Only three of the 
growth stock funds showed a 
loss for the year, and none 
dropped by more than 4 per cent. 

3. Balanced funds. These funds 
usually keep at least 20 per cent 
of their assets in the form of 
bonds, cash, and preferred stock. 
Frequently, it’s much more than 


that. While most other funds can 
and do buy some bonds, these 
balanced funds always keep a 
big share of their assets in that 
form. 

Thus, the balanced funds rep- 
resent a complete investment 
program. Theyre supposed to 
handle the fixed-dollar, as well 
as the equity, portion of your 
portfolio. 

Usually, the balanced funds 
invest in conservative 
stocks than the other funds. Be- 
cause of that, and because they're 


more 


weighted down with bonds, you 
cant expect them to rise a's far 
during a bull market. But neither 
should they fall as far if the mar- 
ket slips. 

During 


1960, the balanced 





How 7 Bond and Preferred Stock Funds Performed 





5 years 10 years 
Year 1956 to 1951 to 
Name of Fund 1960 12/30/60 12/30/60 
Investors Selective Fund .........+.. ses +7 +18 +50 
NTEE So CCiic cs Ceeccccvbewanse ‘ +10 +9 +20 
Ss cs saad age Mees ape ee +4 +3 +23 
EE clin ak s'dd VewseueewhGawee +4 +7 +47 
eT oc nose Sea case enotaw ‘ +2 +9 +56 
National Sec. Bond Series ...........e. +1] —3 +30 
National Sec. Pfd. Stock Series ........ a —3 +7 +74 
Source: Arthur Wiesenberger & Co. 
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funds turned in a creditable mar- 
ket performance. The thirty-one 
largest ones averaged a gain of 
6 per cent, the same amount as 
the growth stock funds went up. 

Naturally, none of the bal- 
anced funds shot up as much as 
some of the growth funds. The 
largest increase, registered by 
The Johnston Mutual Fund, was 


14 per cent. But not a single one 
of the balanced funds showed a 
loss—quite a feat in 1960's tricky 
market. 

4. Income funds. Some of these 
funds invest in only stocks; some 
buy bonds as well. The thing 
that sets them apart is the heavy 
emphasis they put on a high cur- 
rent return. They get it by in- 





How 22 Balanced Stock Funds Performed 


Name of Fund 
American Business Shares 
Axe-Houghton Fund A 
Axe-Houghton Fund B 
Boston Fund 


Diversified Investment Fund 
Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund 
Group Fully Administered Fund 
Institutional Found Fund 
Investors Mutual 
Johnston Mutual 
Loomis-Sayles Mutual Fund 
Massachusetts Life Fund 
Nation-Wide Securities 

National Sec Balanced Series 
George Putnam Fund 
Scudder Stevens & Clark Fund 
Shareholders Trust of Boston 

Stein Roe & Farnham Bal Fund 
Wellington Fund 


Source: Arthur Wiesenberger & Co. 


Commonwealth Funds—Plan A & B .. 
Commonwealth Funds—Plan C ...... 
Commonwealth Investment Co. ..... 


5 years 10 years 
Year 1956 to 1951 to 
1960 12/30/60 12/30/60 

ante +9 +38 +99 
bane +2 +27 +121 
scan +2 +36 +151 
ae +9 +52 +177 
aan +6 +48 +130 
a wk +6 +48 +127 
ye +3 +36 +143 
uae +3 +30 +149 
met +4 +35 +142 
re +4 +38 +115 
een +4 +36 +163 
ry +4 +42 +139 
‘ead +14 +63 +193 
aa +6 +4] +133 
a ae +4 +37 +126 
He +10 +44 +133 

an +2 +22 +82 
ae +9 +55 + 182 
mye 2 +35 +119 
ae +5 +38 +161 
eta 6 +65 +182 
‘Sai +5 +42 +150 
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BOX SCORE ON MUTUAL FUNDS 


vesting in securities which, in 
turn, pay big dividends or in- 
terest. Usually, that means run- 
ning above-average risks, or 
sacrificing chances for future 
capital gains. 

Last year, the income funds 
showed an average drop of 1 per 
cent—meaning that the net asset 
value of these funds fell by a 
little more than they paid out in 
dividends. The Incorporated In- 
come Fund and the United In- 
come Fund showed the best rec- 
ord in this group, both gaining 
5 per cent. 

5. Bond and preferred stock 





funds. These mutual funds put 
substantially all their money in- 
to bonds and preferred stocks. 


Their objective, naturally, is 
high current income plus safety 
of principal. 

Diversification is as important 
for the bond buyer as it is for 
the stock buyer. Yet, because 
bonds usually sell in $1,000 de- 
nominations, most small inves- 
tors can’t diversify adequately 
on their own. These funds are 
designed to meet that problem. 

The seven leading bond funds 
showed an average gain of 4 per 
cent last year, which is even bet- 





How 11 Income Stock Funds Performed 


Name of Fund 


Commonwealth Income Fund ....... 
Income Fund of Boston ............ 


Incorporated Income 


Keystone K-1 


National Sec Stock Series 
Puritan Fund 
United Income Fund 
Value Line Income Fund 


Source: Arthur Wiesenberger & Co. 


Institutional Income ............... 
National Sec Dividend Series ....... 
National Sec Income Series ......... 


5 years 10 years 
Year 1956 to 1951 to 
1960 12/30/60 12/30/60 
sees +2 . 4 
ane +1 +28 ° 
see +5 +35 6 
TT —2 +21 a 
soe +1 +21 +67 
thee —9 +6 +104 
eae —3 +29 +119 
bane —5 +31 +173 
baie > 0 +49 +185 
sree +5 +50 +231 
igs —1 +18 ° 


*Company has not been in existence during the full period. 
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ter than the 1 per cent racked up 
by the unrestricted stock funds. 
But over the last decade, as a 
class, the bund funds showed the 
lowest percentage increase of 
any type of mutual fund. 

As you see, single-year figures 
must be interpreted cautiously. 
One year does not make or break 
a mutual fund. Even the best 
fund has an off period. So in 
weighing the figures, consider 
the five and ten-year results as 
carefully as the record for the 
year of 1960. 

Even it a tund has a consis- 
tently gooc record, there's no 
guarantee it can keep it up. But 
the past is still the best single 
guide you have as to what the 
future will bring. 


The Payoff 


Nobody got rich by investing 
in the mutual tunds last year 
But neither was anybody hurt 
during a difficult and trying mar- 
ket period. For last year, at least, 
theres little doubt that protes- 
sional management and diversi- 
fication did pay off, and fund in- 
vestors got just what they had a 
right to expect. END 


positive, invisible 


retention— with 
VALPLAST! 


now you 
Se It... 


































now 
you dont! . 


the new 


“LIVING PARTIAL” 


So lifelike—because there’s no metal to mar 
the illusion. Super-elastic Valplast hugs the 
gum with cushioned comfort, provides positive 
retention even under extreme conditions. 
“Living Partials” are precision cast—dimen- 
sionally stable—feather light—odor and taste 
free—virtually unbreakable. Proved in exten- 
sive mouth tests . . . write for details today. 


DM | 
Master- Touch Dental Service Corp. 
110 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Please send color brochure with full information on 


new “Living Partials’ made by Retento-Grip tech- 
nique with your new miracle material VALPLAST. 


eoeevesesreccees MONE. .... - DIGIC... ccerceees 








Share-a-Smile Department 


What's happened in the past few weeks to hand you an un- 
expected chuckle, Doctor? 


Tell us about the remark or incident, so we can pass it along to 
the readers of DENTAL MANAGEMENT. Just jot down the 
facts, the briefer the better, and we'll do the rest—which in- 
cludes mailing you a check for $10-$15 for each item accepted. 


Contributions must be original, of course, and heretofore un- 
published. Send to Anecdote Editor, DENTAL MANAGE- 
MENT, Box 285 Ridgeway, Stamford, Conn. Sorry, none can be 
acknowledged or returned. If not accepted in 90 days, you're 
invited to try, try again. 




















Sle ‘ Average’ 
| Y, Your iy Polini 7 


LR.S., itself, supplies answer to knotty 
question. See how your own deductions compare 
with usual claims 





By MARTIN GEYLIN 


HERE'S one time nobody eye is to claim deductions which 
likes to be noticed. That’s are way above average for your 
when his tax return is stacked in income level. 


a pile on a Revenue Man’s desk. What is average? 
And one sure way to catch his The Internal Revenue Service, 





I.R.S. Says These Are Average Deductions Claimed 


Adjusted Gross Medical 

Income Contributions Interest Taxes Expenses 

$ 7,000- 8,000 $ 258 $ 442 $ 387 $ $11 

8,000- 9,000 288 477 436 856 

9,000- 10,000 323 532 481 391 

10,000- 15,000 413 588 605 j 485 

15,000- 20,000 593 713 867 755 

20,000- 25,000 765 834 1,097 1,007 

25,000- 50,000 1,164 1,078 1,593 1,336 

| 50,000-100,000 2,947 2.215 3,018 2,126 
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HOW ‘AVERAGE’ IS YOUR TAX RETURN? 


itself, has supplied the answer. 
Recently it issued figures show- 
ing how much taxpayers in dif- 
ferent income brackets claimed 
on their 1958 returns, the latest 
year available. 

According to I.R.S. calcula- 
tions, more and more taxpayers 
now are itemizing their personal 
deductions instead of taking the 
flat, standard allowance. Almost 
42 per cent itemized on their 
1958 returns. On 1950 returns, 
only about 20 per cent of all 
taxpayers itemized. 

Of those people who did item- 
ize for 1958, 58 per cent put in 
a claim for medical expenses 
and 78 per cent deducted for in- 
terest. Almost everyone claimed 


taxes and contributions. The de- 
tailed figures are shown in the 
table herewith, constructed by 
the Prentice-Hall Dentists Tax 
Report from official I.R.S. sta- 
tistics. 

Of course, you're allowed to 
claim whatever your deductible 
expenses may be—whether 
they’re higher or lower than the 
average figures. But if you do 
claim much above the average, 
your chances of being audited 
rise sharply. So you’d better be 
prepared to support your claim 
with facts and figures. 

What if you claim much less 
than average? Well, maybe 
youre just not looking hard 
enough. END 





D ance, ballerina 


Every year my granddaughter’s dancing teacher gives a 
recital at which each child does an interpretative dance. 
The audience has to guess what each child is portraying. 
Everyone quickly spotted the swan, the deer and the fairy, 
but my granddaughter’s dance had them all baffled. She 
came out on the stage wobbling backward and forward. 
Finally, she jumped off with a jerk. When asked what she 
was supposed to be, she replied: “A loose tooth.”—L. Binder, 


D.D.S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Washington Spotlight 











/ THIS MONTH WILL MARK THE BOTTOM of the current business 
' recession, most economists are predicting. Inven- 
tory cutting is on the wane, unemployment is leveling 
off, and the stock market is buoyant. Government 
stimulants—higher unemployment checks, public assist- 
ance, veterans’ benefits, and defense expenditures— 
will help cut off the slump, making it the mildest of 
the post-war era. 


PRESSURES ARE MOUNTING IN FAVOR of providing health care 
for the aged through Social Security. A bill to ac- 
complish it has already been introduced, with Admini- 
stration blessings. If the Kerr-Mills voluntary state 
program passed last year doesn't work out, the Ad- 
ministration plan is likely to pass. So far, only four 
states have put the Kerr-Mills system into effect. 


YOU CAN CLAIM YOUR STATE INCOME TAXES as a professional 
expense, like rent and supplies, instead of itemizing 
them under personal deductions, says a new Tax Court 
decision. So you'll be able to take the standard 10 
per cent for your personal expenses, and still deduct 
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WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


for state taxes. Depending on your tax picture, that 
may save you a bundle. If you've alreacy filed for 
last year, ask your tax adviser if it pays to hand in 
an amended return. 


FASTER TAX WRITE-OFFS ON YOUR professional equipment is in the 


wind. President Kennedy promised more liberal depre- 
ciation rules during the election campaign. Now he's 
backing it up, saying he'll soon ask Congress for easier 
tax treatment on all your fixed office equipment. 


FEDERAL AID OF $75 MILLION A YEAR will go to dental and medical 


schools if President Kennedy's health recommendations 
are adopted. In addition, talented dental and medical 
students could win scholarships of up to $1,500. The 
schools would receive a $1,000 grant for each scholar- 
ship student they accepted. 


YOUR DAILY DIARY PLUS AN HONEST FACE may be proof enough 


YOU'LL SOON 


to support your travel and entertainment deductions. 
The Tax Court just approved one man's claim, though 
he lacked the cancelled checks and receipts. The tax- 
payer did have a detailed diary and a good explana- 
tion. That, said the Court, was good enough. 


BE A CIPHER as far as the Federal Government is 
concerned. The |.R.S. is going to assign an account 
number to every taxpayer. It'll speed up machine 
processing of returns, and help the |.R.S. cross-check 
the dividends and interest you received. 
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There are 150 different ways to avoid taxes on your 
dividends. These tax-free stocks are worth looking into 


By ROBERT ZACKS 


HE more your years of hard 

work begin to pay off, the 
more aware you become of Fed- 
eral income taxes. And the more 
you look for refuge in the form 
of tax-sheltered investments. 

Most dentists think first of 
municipal bonds, the ones issued 
by states, counties, and other 
public bodies. The interest they 
pay is exempt from Federal in- 
come taxes. 

But if tax-free income is your 
goal, there’s another possibility 
you should consider — common 
stocks. Last year, about 150 ma- 
jor companies paid dividends 


which, in part or in full, were 
free of ordinary income taxes. 
These stocks — just because 
they are stocks—may be a much 
better deal for you than mu- 
nicipal bonds. Like any other 
stocks, they give you an inflation 
hedge and a chance to share in 
higher dividends and capital 
gains if the company is success- 
ful. On a bond, all you can get 
is the same fixed interest rate, 
plus the return of the face value 
at some far-distant maturity 
date. Also, the price you must 
pay for municipal bonds is much 
affected by their tax-exempt fea- 
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ture. They normally offer a low- 
er rate of interest than other 
kinds of bonds—just because 
their interest is tax free. 

Not so with tax-free stocks. 
Their prices and dividends are 
affected by so many other fac- 
tors—principally the companies’ 
earnings—that the tax advantage 
doesn’t boost their prices by very 
much, Many of the tax-free 
stocks would be good buys even 
without the bonus tax feature. 

Actually, that term “tax-free” 
is a bit misleading. In the first 
place, only a fraction of the in- 
terest may escape taxes. In the 
second place, you are liable for 
a capital gains tax on those divi- 
dends when you eventually sell. 
Here’s how it’s calculated: 

Say you pay $50 a share for a 
stock. Over the next few years it 
pays you $20 a share in tax-free 
dividends. Then you sell it for 
the same $50 you originally paid. 
The tax-free dividends you re- 
ceived go to reduce your cost 
basis from $50 down to $30, so 
you must pay a capital gains tax 
on $20 a share. 

Why do some stocks pay tax- 
sheltered dividends while most 
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ANYONE FOR TAX-FREE DIVIDENDS? 





The dividends those 
companies pay is wholly or part- 
ly a return of the stockholder’s 
own money—not really income 
on his investment. That situation 
can arise for one of three rea- 


do not? 


_ sons: 


The corporation has a loss on 
the sale of assets. This doesn’t 
necessarily mean there has been 
poor management. To the con- 
trary, it may result from shrewd 
financing by the corporation’s 
officers. The company may have 
large stock investments of its 
own, or subsidiary companies, or 
large factories not paying their 
way because of market changes. 
Any of these assets may be sold 
deliberately with the knowledge 
that the loss can be offset against 
current income. Thus, the com- 
pany has cash to pay dividends 
with, but the money is a return 
of the stockholder’s capital, not 
taxable income. 

The corporation is allowed to 
deduct higher-than-normal de- 
preciation on large fixed assets. 
Technically, this is known as ac- 
celerated amortization charges. 
The Government allows some 
companies, usually public utili- 











ties, to claim those big deduc- 
tions to encourage new capital 
investment and expansion of ser- 
vice. These deductions also leave 
the company with non-taxable 
money that it can use to pay out 
dividends. 

The corporation is in an “ex- 
tractive” industry such as min- 
ing, petroleum, or natural gas 
production. In such industries, 
the companies are allowed large 
deductions for the depletion of 
their mineral reserves. If divi- 
dends are paid out of those de- 
ductions, it’s considered a return 
of capital. 


Of course, all of those condi- 
tions can change within a com- 
pany from year to year. And so 
can the fraction of dividends 
that are tax exempt. It’s easily 
possible that a company’s divi- 
dends will be entirely tax-free 
for many years, then only part of 
it will be, and then none of it. 
For example, the dividends paid 
by the El Paso Natural Gas Com- 
pany were 84-per cent tax free 
in 1958 and 80-per cent tax free 
in 1959. But for 1960, all of the 
dividends paid were subject to 
taxes, 

How do you know what por- 





O uick set 





This happened to a colleague of mine many years ago, when 
plaster of paris was the universal impression material. He 
took an over-all upper impression, waited a few minutes 
for it to begin to set, then stepped into his office to make a 
phone call. When he finished, he noticed it was lunch hour, 
and so he absentmindedly went out to eat. He returned an 
hour later, and realized to his horror that the patient was 
sitting doggedly in the chair, with the impression material 
still in her mouth. Ever so nonchalantly, my friend strolled 
over to the patient, and tapped gently on the plaster. 
“Good,” he said. “In just about a minute this will be hard 
enough to remove.’—Samuel Levy, D.D.S., New York, N. Y. 
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tion of the dividend is not sub- 
ject to income tax? In most cases 
the corporation will send you a 
notice with the dividend. For in- 
stance, in November. 1960 the 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corpo- 
ration sent letters to all stock- 
holders estimating what percen- 
tage of the common stock pay- 
ments would be tax free. Early 
in January 1961 it sent another 
letter with the exact percentage. 
When your stock is held by your 


ANYONE FOR TAX-FREE DIVIDENDS? 





broker, it is his responsibility to 
let you know this information. 

Obviously, the higher your in- 
come tax bracket the more you 
stand to gain from a tax-free 
stock. If you're in the 38-per cent 
bracket, a 4-per cent tax-free re- 
turn is equivalent to 6.5 per cent 
earned on a fully taxable invest- 
ment. For a dentist in the 50-per 
cent bracket, that tax-free 4 per 
cent is equivalent to § per cent 
earned elsewhere. 





These Stocks Pay 


Company 

California Electric Power Co. 
Central Louisiana Electric 
Duquesne Light Co. 

General Precision Equipment 
Pacific Gas & Electric 

Pacific Power & Light Co. 
Philadelphia & Reading Corp. 
Southern Natural Gas 
Southwestern Public Service 
Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Utah Power & Light Co. 
Washington Water Power 


Source of data: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
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Tax-Free Dividends 


1960 Percent Recent 
Dividend taxfree price 

$ .83 g0y, 21 
93 52 3| 
1.14 4 28 
1.00 100 66 
2.60 8 80 
|.60 100 45 
| .00 100 46 
2.00 8 43 
84 10 29 
1.26 30 24 
|.32 23 38 
2.00 67 48 


Fenner & Smith. 














If the idea of tax-free divi- investment outlook for the dif- 
dends appeals to you, check with _ ferent issues. 
your broker or investment ad- But before you see your brok- 
viser. He can give you lists of — er, run down the list of represen- 
stocks which have paid them in _ tative tax-free stocks in the table 
recent years, and hell make herewith. This table will give 
some educated estimates of you a good idea of the kind of 
whether they'll continue doing so stocks now offering this tax ad- 
in the foreseeable future. Also, vantage, their yields, and their 








he'll give you his opinion of the _ recent prices. END 
ore 
“Se 
- ye N 
KY 7 SS 
Coe 


"Before we get started, perhaps you'd like to recheck this bill 
you sent me for repairing my car...” 
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By ROBERT ZACKS 


NE chilly March morning 

last year, a suburban ma- 

tron stirred uncomfortably in 

bed, awoke, then let out a 

scream heard all over the coun- 
ty. She had a toothache. 

Unfortunately for her, it was 

3 oclock on a Sunday morning. 

All dental offices were closed. 


Her husband made _ twenty 


phone calls—to dentists, friends, 
relatives, even to the police—be- 
fore he gave up in despair. The 
woman squirmed in pain until a 
dentist could be located twelve 
hours later. 





This new emergency service plan has won 
the applause of the public and dentists alike 





» 


Such situations are not uncom- 
mon. Friends and neighbors of 
the victim hear about it, trigger- 
ing a widening circle of poor 
press and poor public relations 
for dentistry. Dentists are sym- 
pathetic, patients fume, and 
there it ends. 

But that particular Sunday 
toothache ended in another way. 
It started dentist and _ his 
society to doing something about 


one 


the emergency care problem. 
And what might have been just 
one more black eye for dentistry, 
actually wound up winning the 





















{HANNS 


‘ the 


applause of the community. 

It all began when Dr. Bertram 
Blum of Jamaica, New York, 
heard about the woman’s trials 
in finding emergency dental 
care. He knew that emergency 
care programs are common in 
medicine, but rare in dentistry. 
He wondered why. 

Dr. Blum brought the matter 
up before the next meeting of 
the Tenth District Dental So- 
ciety of New York, covering the 
counties of Suffolk, Nassau and 
Queens, and won its immediate 





support. A new Special Commit- 
tee on Emergency Dental Care 
was voted into being. Dr. Blum 
was named chairman with Drs. 
Stanley Halpern, Alvin I. Orlian, 
and Ralph Post serving with 
him. 

The committee swung right 
into action. It drafted a plan of- 
fering weekend emergency cov- 
erage between 6 P.M. Saturday 
and midnight on Sunday. Dur- 
ing the summer months, the 
hours would be expanded to in- 
clude the period between 8 A.M. 
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WHO'S AFRAID OF A SUNDAY TOOTHACHE? 


Saturday and 8 A.M. Monday. 
On holidays, the plan would ap- 
ply from 8 A.M. of the holiday 
morning to 8 A.M. of the next 
day. 

The plan was designed for 
emergency care only, when the 
patient's regular dentist couldn't 
be reached. Dentists giving 
treatment would bill the patient 
directly. Then, they were ethic- 


a 


é 





ally bound to refer the patient 
back to his own dentist. Partici- 
pating dentists would be re- 
quired to serve only one tour of 
duty a year. They d receive 
notice of their assignment two 
weeks in advance. : 
Dr. Blum’s committee wrote to 
all dentists in the society asking 
if they'd like to participate in the 
plan. Out of 2,000 members, 800 


New Years Eve at the home of Dr. Herman Stettner. During a 
three-hour period, he received four different emergency calls. 
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volunteered for service. 

The Tenth District Society’s 
telephone number was picked to 
serve as the emergency call num- 
ber. A telephone answering ser- 
vice was hired to take all calls 
for assistance and refer them to 
the dentist serving that area. Of 
course, the answering service 
would be supplied with the 
names and phone numbers of 
the covering dentists. 

For any emergency service to 
work, the public must know it 
exists, and where to call. The 
Long Island plan was kicked off 
in a blaze of publicity. Press re- 
leases were sent to all news- 
papers, and they reported it 
avidly, 

“Long Island Dentists to Pro- 
vide Emergency Week-End Ser- 
vice,” headlined the respected 
New York Times. A local tong 
Island newspaper put it this 
way: “Dentists to Drill on Week- 
Ends.” 

The society’s phone number 
was listed in the new phone di- 
rectories of the three counties, 
Suffolk, Nassau and Queens; un- 
der the heading “Dental Treat- 
ment—Emergency.” In addition, 


the society number was posted 
with police departments, hospi- 
tals, and medical societies, so 
desperate calls from the public 
could be routed immediately to 
the proper place. 

The program began operation 
late in July 1960. Public reaction 
was instantaneous. From the 
very first week-end, the calls 
streamed in. In the following 
months, almost every type of 
dental emergency cropped up. 
In one typical month last year, 


thirty-eight emergency calls 
were received. Problems han- 


dled included extractions, chip- 
ped teeth, root canal drainage, 
ZOE placed in tooth, post-ex- 
traction hemorrhage, and oral 
surgery. 

The police, hospitals and med- 
ical societies also were quick to 
make use of the new service. 
“You and members of your Den- 
tal Society are to be commended 
for your action in creating an 
emergency dental coverage for 
the residents of the county,” 
Stephen J. Vandewater, 
police chief of Garden City, 
Long Island, in a letter to Socie- 
ty president, Dr. Arthur M. 


said 
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Corn. “I know from past experi- 
ence that this service will be 
greatly appreciated, not only by 
this department, but by all other 
departments throughout the 
county.” 

What's it like to serve a tour 
of duty on emergency call? 
Listen to Dr. Herman Stettner 
of Bayside, New York, who 
found himself assigned to the 
New Year’s week-end, Decem- 


ber 30-31. 


First Call Comes In 


“I was relaxing in my easy 
chair, reading,” Dr. Stettner re- 
calls, “and thinking that this 
emergency business was a bit 
overdramatized. The first day 
and evening had passed with no 
calls at all. 

“Then wham! The first cail 
came in from a woman who was 
really worried. Her 12-year-old 
son, Danny Mass, had been in 
excruciating pain for hours. Just 
about every dentist in town, in- 


cluding her own, was away for. 


some New Year's fun. She'd run 
right through the phone book 
with calls. All she was told, as 
her child screamed, was that the 
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dentist can’t be reached. That 
wasn't doing the dental profes- 
sion one bit of good. 

“Well, I calmed her down and 
told her how to get to my office. 
I met her there, extracted Dan- 
nys baby molar after an X-ray, 
and filled another deep cavity. 
Naturally, I’m used to helping 
upset mothers, but there was 
something different about this 
particular call. The mother was 
grateful, but not so much for 
dental treatment. What counted 
most was the fact I was waiting 
there, at home, just in case her 
little boy needed me. After all, 
I wasn’t her regular dentist and 
it wasn’t my regular hours for 
practice.” 

Dr. Stettner pauses, then 
grins. “I went upstairs feeling 
‘well, I've done my bit under 
this new plan.’ Hah! Id just got- 
ten into my pajamas when the 
phone rang. This time a Mrs. 
Harris. She could hardly talk— 
every other word was a moan— 
and where were all the dentists, 
for heaven’s sake, when one was 
needed? I gave her the address 
of my office, got dressed, and 
went down to my office again. 

















RT SRE 





“As 1 reached the office, I 
heard my phone ringing. I an- 
swered it, and found it was an- 
other mother with an eight-year- 
old boy. If anything, she was 
even more upset than Mrs. Mass 
had been. I told her how to get 
to my office, then left. I had to 
extract an upper right molar for 
Mrs. Harris, and the boy needed 
a filling in his lower right molar. 





“Again, I noticed a subtle dif- 
ference in the reaction of these 
patients. They didn’t picture me 
as just some warm body assigned 
to cover this holiday week-end, 
under a dental society plan. They 
felt I had done them an individ- 
ual and extremely personal fav- 
or.” 

Dr. Stettner grins broadly. 
“And then, I went back upstairs. 





Young Danny Mass’ mother ran through the — book trying to 
c 


find a dentist on New Year’s Eve. She contacte 


Dr. Stettner through 


the emergency care plan set up by his dental society. 
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WHO'S AFRAID OF A SUNDAY TOOTHACHE? 


No sooner did I get comfortable 
when a fourth call came in, from 
another woman in great pain. 
Back to the office again I went. 

“It was quite a night—the busi- 
est New Years Eve I’ve ever 
spent. Just think. In past years 
emergencies like those went un- 
attended, and patients suffered, 
until the week-end was over. I 
can see where and how resent- 
ment can grow against the den- 
tal profession, without our real- 
izing it.” 

The Long Island dental emer- 
gency plan has been operating 
for a little short of a year, to the 
complete satisfaction of dentists 
and patients. “It’s obvious that 
the plan fulfills a very necessary 
need for the public and for the 
public relations of the dental 
profession,” says Dr. Stanley 
Halpern, present chairman of 


the Emergency Care Committee. 

Adds Dr. Arthur Corn, presi- 
dent of the society: “We're 
happy about the whole thing. It 
proves that the dental profession 
realizes its responsibilities to the 
community.” 

Of course, there’s more to an 
emergency service plan than 
good public relations. “The big- 
gest reward is illustrated by an 
emergency we took care of last 
week in Queens,” says Dr. Ber- 
tram Blum, who initiated the 
plan. “A girl about to become a 
bride was hit by a toothache one 
hour before the ceremony. Most 
unromantic, a toothache. Lucky 
for her, we had set up this emer- 
gency dental service.” 

“She became a wife on sched- 
ule,” says Dr. Blum, with evident 
satisfaction. “And I'm told it was 


painless.” END 





CE aties the shot 


Patient: Before you pull my tooth, give me a shot of 


whiskey. 


Dentist: Now that you have had it, do you feel any 


braver? 


Patient: Yes. I'd like to see anyone try to pull my tooth 


now!—Medical Secretary. 
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FIRST AID 
for the Ailing Car 


What to do when your car quits on you? 
You'll have no problem if you take 
these advance precautions 


By M. TRAVIS 


E were going west 

through some pleasant 
Pennsylvania farm country when 
Dr. Harris noticed that the tem- 
perature gauge was rising omin- 
ously. When it hit 212 degrees, 
he pulled over to the side of the 
road, 

I stepped out of the car and 
lifted the hood. 

“Tough luck,” I said. “It’s the 
fan belt—torn to shreds. It only 
few bucks, but welll 
waste hours waiting for help. 
And probably get stuck with a 
$20 towing charge.” 

The doctor went to the trunk 
of his car. 


costs a 


“Will this thing help?” he said 
with a smile, twirling a replace- 
ment belt around his index fin- 
ger. 

We installed the belt in a few 
minutes and were on our way 


again. 

You know that old saw: “For 
want of a nail... .” And you also 
know that a defective part 


hardly more complicated than a 
nail can bring your car to a 
quick, cold stop. Which is why, 
my dentist-friend explained to 
me, he always carried a small 
stock of replacement parts in 
the trunk of his car. That’s some- 
thing you should do, too, espe- 
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Your Safety -First Emergency Kit 


Here are items to stock in the trunk of your car. Any one of 
them could save you from a costly and time-wasting breakdown. 


FUEL PUMP. This is the heart of your fuel system. It’s as important 
to a car as your heart is to you. 


FAN BELT. Unless you drive an air-cooled car, you'd be in trouble 
—and the car motor too—if your present one should fail. 


POINTS, ROTOR, CONDENSER. These are small in size but mighty 
important in sparking your plugs with power. 


PLUGS (2). They seldom fail without warning, but why risk the pos- 
sibility. 
HEADLIGHT. When one goes you're half blind. In some areas of- 


ficials won’t permit you to drive, even if you're headed to a dealer 
for a replacement. 


TAILLIGHT BULBS. A set of these is important because of their 
three-way job—provide rear light, signal when you are about to stop, 
signal turns. 

FUSES. Not all cars need these but better ask a dealer, service sta- 
tion attendant, or refer to your owner's handbook. Order according 
to amperage, voltage, and size. 


TIRE REPAIR KIT. On tubeless tires this may eliminate the need 


for removing tire from rim. 


BRAKE FLUID. Get one pint of the heavy-duty quality. It'll get you 


safely to a repair shop in case a line breaks or a cylinder leaks. 


TOOLS. Get a set of open-end and closed-end wrenches, pliers and 
a screw driver. Medium quality will be satisfactory since they will 
not be subjected to hard or frequent use. 


























cially if you do much long-dis- 
tance traveling. 

The parts to include are those 
most likely to break down, but 
which a mechanic can usually 
replace on the spot. Thus, the 
kit offers a dual advantage. It 
may avoid a costly tow. It'll get 
you rolling within minutes even 
if your garage or service station 
hasn't got the replacement in 
stock. 

Today, there are more makes 
and models of cars on the Amer- 
ican highways than at any time 
within the last quarter century. 
The average repair shop or ser- 
vice station can’t stock replace- 
ment parts for all these vehicles. 
So if your car happens to need 
part No. X-2-B at 9 o’clock some 
Sunday morning, you're stuck— 
unless, of course, you had the 
foresight to include No. X-2-B in 
your kit. 

The items you need are listed 
in the table herewith. The price 
youll pay for those things will 
vary somewhat, depending on 
where you buy, the quality you 
buy, and the type of car you 
have. For example, a kit for a 


late-model Dodge might run 


anywhere between $15 and $37. 
The fuel pump alone can cost 
you up to $18 at a dealer’s parts 
department. Or you might spend 
as little as $2.50 for a rebuilt 
job bought at an auto supply 
store. Wherever you buy, be 
sure to specify the make, model 
and number of your car, to be 
sure you get an exact replace- 
ment. 

Medium-quality parts, bought 
from a reputable supplier, will 
do nicely for emergency use. 
The important thing is to get 
the car moving with a minimum 
of delay. 

One final tip: Once you have 
your kit safely stored in the 
trunk of your car, be sure to tell 
your wife and all others who 
drive the car. If there’s anything 
worse than being stuck without 
a spare part, it’s having the part 
in your trunk but not knowing it. 

Of course, you could drive for 
twenty years and never have to 
use your emergency kit. Or, you 
might need it tomorrow. Con- 
sider the price as a kind of in- 
surance premium — an_ invest- 
ment in your safety and peace of 
mind. END 
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The New Face 
of the Keogh Bill 


This key tax measure is coming up for another test. Your 
retirement security hangs in the balance. 


By MARTIN GEYLIN 


HIS year, as in every year 

since 1951, there’s a Keogh 
bill on the legislative docket in 
Washington. As you know, the 
bill would permit you to set up 
your own tax-favored retirement 
program—the same kind of tax 
break that millions of employes 
now enjoy through their com- 
pany’s pension plan. 

If passed, the bill would revo- 
lutionize all your old ideas about 
thrift, investments, and family 
security. And for the first time, 
you'd be able to plan and save 
for your retirement on an equal 
tax footing with everyone else. 

Will the bill now pass? No one 
can say for sure. Many of the 
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same forces that worked against 
it last year are still doing so to- 
day. But last year the bill got 
further than ever in its long legis- 
lative history. It passed the 
House and the Senate Finance 
Committee. But the full Senate 
adjourned without voting on it. 

This year, the bill’s prospects 
look better than ever. For one 
thing, President Kennedy has 
gone on record in favor of it. “I 
myself am disposed to support 
the type of provisions which are 
contained in the bill,” he said last 
year, while still a Senator. “I per- 
sonally feel that there has been 
ample testimony from many 
sources over a long period of 

















time in both Houses, and that it 
is time to take floor action on 
this legislation. I hope that it will 
be acted upon favorably.” 

For another thing, this year’s 
Keogh bill is different from its 
predecessors in a number of little 
ways. And the changes have 
been made to overcome the ob- 
jections raised against earlier 
versions of the bill, the very ob- 
jections that killed it last year. 

To be sure, the basic tax ad- 
vantages of the bill still remain. 
You'd be allowed to deduct 10 
per cent of your income (up to a 
maximum of $2,500) each year 
for the money you set aside in a 
special retirement fund. The 
earnings of that fund would be 
allowed to build up and com- 
pound tax-free. You'd have to 
pay a tax on the money when you 
retire and actually draw it out, 
but on a more favorable basis 
than your other income is taxed. 
Anyway, by that time your pro- 
fessional earnings and tax brack- 
et are likely to be much lower 
than they are now. 

Where to invest your retire- 
ment funds? The law allows you 
these four alternatives: 


@ An insurance plan, You can 
buy any insurance policy that 
builds up cash values. But you 
can’t deduct the fraction of your 
premiums that goes to pay for 
death protection, only the part 
that pays for the cash values. 

@ A mutual fund. You can pick 
any fund you want and decide 
how much youll invest in it. But 
a bank must act as custodian, 
and hold the actual securities for 
you. 

e@ A trust fund. Here a bank 
would serve as trustee and 
usually pick the individual stocks 
for you. Since most of the Keogh 
plan trusts would be relatively 
small, the banks will set up 
pooled trust funds to invest your 
money along with that of other 
people. 

@ U. S. bonds. This will be a 
new kind of bond, issued specifi- 
cally for Keogh plan investors. 

Under all of those methods, 
your money would be tied up 
until you reach the age of 59. 
Then you could begin to draw it 
out. If you take out the money 
before then, except for disability 
or death, a special tax penalty 
would be imposed. At the latest, 
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NEW FACE OF THE KEOGH BILL 


you must begin to draw out your 
retirement fund at age 70%. 

Such, in broad outline, is the 
Keogh bill today. And that much 
in the current bill is unchanged 
from last year. But many of the 
technical provisions—and the bill 
is studded with them—have been 
altered. Most of the changes 
serve to limit or restrict the tax 
advantages, but a few actually 
increase them. These are the 
major changes that have been 
made: 

1. Under older versions of the 
Keogh bill, your retirement fund 
would have been taxed at the 
low, long-term capital gain rates. 
Now it'd be considered ordinary 
income. 

But this year’s bill substitutes 
one new advantage. You could 
figure the tax as if you received 
the money over a_ five-period 
(i.e., you compute the tax on 20 
per cent of the money, then mul- 
tiply by five). That way, you 
won't be hurt too much by the 
steep, progressive tax rates if you 
draw out all your cash in a single 
year. 

2. If you have more than three 
full-time regular employees, you 
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must give them a pension plan to 
get one for yourself. If you em- 
ploy fewer people, the plan can 
cover you, alone. 

If you are required to include 
your employes, you must con- 
tribute the same fraction of in- 
come toward their pensions as 
you contribute toward your own. 
Say, for example, that you con- 
tribute 5 per cent of your em- 
ployes’ pay to a retirement fund 
on their behalf..Then you'd be 
allowed to set aside no more than 
5 per cent of your earnings for 
your pension. 

3. If your employes must be 
covered by your plan, the wait- 
ing period before a new employe 
joins can't be longer than three 
years. And an employe’s rights to 
the money you contribute for 
him can’t be withdrawn if you 
later decide to drop the plan, or 
if he later stops working for you. 

4. If your plan does include 
employes, you may be allowed to 
save and deduct more for your- 
self than the usual 10 per cent or 
32,500 limit. The rule is that you 
can claim up to half of the total 
that you contributed for all your 
employes, 














For example, if you make a 
pension contribution of $6,000 on 
behalf of all your employes, you 
could save and deduct $3,000 for 
yourself. Of course, you could al- 
so deduct the $6,000 you paid for 
your employes as a business ex- 
pense. 

5. Your age has no bearing on 
the amount you can deduct. Un- 
der previous bills, persons over 
age 50 would have been allowed 
to set aside and deduct for extra 
amounts, because they had fewer 
years in which to build up their 
retirement funds. 

6. There’s no lifetime limit on 


how much you can deduct for | 


your restricted retirement sav- 
ings. Under past bills, you could 
never claim more than $50,000 
over your lifetime. 

7. The new bill eliminates all 
proposed restrictions on corpo- 
rate pension plans, a big reason 
why the measure was stalled in 
the Senate Finance Committee 
last year. 

All in all, the present Keogh 
bill is decidedly less liberal than 
its early predecessors. And, of 
course, it’s impossible to predict 
what additional changes will be 


made as it threads _ its 
through Congress. 

But those revisions have made 
the bill a lot more palatable to 
its opponents—and improved the 
chances of passage. The Treas- 
ury, for example, objected to last 
year’s bill on the grounds that it 
covered too few people, but 
would cost the Government too 
much in lost income taxes. 

Rep. Keogh estimated that this 
year's bill would cost only about 
$100,000,000 a year in lost reve- 
nue, compared to the $365,000,- 
000 a year under an earlier bill. 
And the new bill would benefit 
some 17,000,000 people, instead 
of the 9,000,000 helped under the 
old. The Treasury, itself, has 
recognized that “present law 
does not give self-employed peo- 
ple tax treatment for their re- 
tirement savings comparable to 
that now accorded to employes 
covered by employer-financed 
pension plans. .. .” 

The new face of the Keogh bill 
may not be quite as attractive as 
the old, but still it’s good. And 
never have the chances of enact- 
ment been as bright as they are 
right now. END 


way 
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Writes Many Prescriptions 
Dear Sirs: 

Cheers for Dr. McDonald and 
her article on the value of writ- 
ing prescriptions. I haven't been 
in practice very long, but I have 
been writing a good many orders 
on druggists for my patients, and 
do they like it! 

I'm sure it’s helping to build 
my practice, and I can't under- 
stand why some of the older 
practitioners seem so reluctant. 

D.D.S., New Jersey 


Dear Sirs: 

Comment by our dental cus- 
tomers is very favorable. Should 
become a valuable adjunct to the 
profession. 

A. Leventhal and Sons, Inc. 
Dental Suppliers 
Allentown, Pa. 


Suggests Binders 
Dear Sirs: 
Enjoyed reading your first is- 
sues very much — compact — in- 
formative—ideal for a busy pro- 
fessional man. Will you make 
available binders to file and keep 
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The 


MAILBAG 


all your issues handy on the 

bookshelf? . . . and include a 

master Table of Contents? 
Warren D. Ruhnau, D.D.S. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


@ We're working on this and 
will announce details later.—Ed. 


Helpful to Students 
Dear Sirs: 

Your magazine will be very 
helpful to our students as future 
dentists. 

Library, School of Dentistry 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Sirs: 

“The Right Way to Buy Insur- 
ance’ in your February issue 
came at just the right time for 
me. I’m one of those who had 
been buying every new insur- 
ance that came along—and I was 
on the verge of signing up for 
another “gimmick-type” policy. 
Fortunately, an insurance ad- 
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viser called when Mr. Levy's 
suggestions were fresh in mind. 
By studying my whole picture, 
he was able to recommend 
changes that give me better cov- 
erage all around and still save 
me $140 to $150 a year in 
premiums. 

D.D.S., Wisconsin 


Dear Sirs: 

Small Claims Court is excel- 
lent, but it does not have a good 
arm to enforce its decisions. I 
have been awarded small claims 
but what if the defendant does 
not live up to his promise to 
pay? 

S. Holland, D.D.S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 

Excellent!!! Suggestion: article 
dealing with maximum utiliza- 
tion of a _ hygienist—decision 
when to hire one—ideal business 
arrangements to be had. 

John H. Park, Jr., D.D.S. 
Hurst, Texas 


@ Thanks. We're working on 
these ideas.—Ed. 


Dear Sirs: 
Please continue to send your 
excellent magazine. 
Library, School of Dentistry 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prefers Compact Cars 
Dear Sirs: 

‘ Your publication is the finest of 
its kind that I have encountered 
—very informative and concise, 
and certainly pertinent. 

But the article on compact cars 
needs much qualification. How 
about all the foreign cars that 
stand head and shoulders above 
the American (to date) in work- 
manship and economy? Then, 
too, only gas mileage and resale 
were compared—what about the 
savings in tires that last twice as 
long, and repair bills, and oil, 
consumption, and anti-fr2eze, 
etc., ete.? 

(As you may have gathered, I 
drive a small foreign car and 
practice full mouth dentistry— 


_ and I’m very happy in both.) 


Jack Wadlin, D.D.S. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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SERVICE TO READERS 


Readers who would like to obtain samples and/or literature from 
advertisers, but who do not wish to mutilate their copies of DENTAL 
MANAGEMENT, need only check names of the advertisers, clip 


along dotted line, and mail page to us. No obligation, of course. 


Send Samples and/or Literature: 


Check 

Inside here 
Front Cover Thos. Leeming & Co., Inc. 

Thermodent Tooth Paste .........eeeeeee- 0 
Page 3 Bon Ami Company 

Bon Dent Denture Cleanser .............. 0 
Page 4 Stim-U-Dents, Inc. 
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Page 8 Bache & Co. 

Mutual Fund Brochure ..........sseceees ‘a 
Page 10 Vivadent Corporation 
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Page 21 Professional Budget Plan 

Professional Management Service .......... Oo 
Page 31 The Johnston Mutual Fund, Inc. 

Prospectus and Brochure ..............00. ‘a 
Page 33 Hygienic Dental Mfg. Co. 

Microlon—Free Shade Guide ............. ‘= 
Page 37 Master Touch Dental Service Corp. 

DNR, SePiede bed ennscececcavondsen CC 
Inside Ultrasonic Industries, Inc. 
Back Cover disSONtegrator Ultrasonic Cleaner ......... ‘a 
Back Cover The Procter & Gamble Company 
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(Mail to Dental Management, rrrtr Ridgeway, Stamford, Conn.) 
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SYSTEM FORTY — $99.95 
Powerful 80 watt generator; Full 2 gal. stain- 
less steel tank; Inside dimensions: 534/7x41/4/x4” 


SYSTEM EIGHTY — $219.95 
Powerful 120 watt generator; Full 11/2 gal. stain 
less steel tank; ‘Inside dimensions: 12’x6’’x6” 














You are cordially invited to attend 


Television Dental Clinics 


a live closed-circuit telecast presented by the 


University of Pennsylvania School of Dentistry 
in consultation with the American Dental Association 


April 26, 1961 





For the first time, postgraduate dental education will be brought to the profession nation- 
wide through the medium of live closed-circuit television. Outstanding practitioners and 
Clinicians will present current findings ... new and useful procedures for your practice. 






















































THE TELECAST WILL INCLUDE PRACTICAL CLINICS ON: 


The Management of the Edentulous Patient 
The Infrabony Pocket 


High Speed Instrumentation (from the University 
of Southern California) 


Root Resection 
Evaluation of Audio Analgesia 


You can see this unique telecast at any of the locations listed belowt 





City Location Time City Location Time 
Atlanta Dinkler Plaza Hotel 9-10:30 p.m, Miami McAllister Hotel 9-10:30 p.m, 
Baltimore Sheraton-Belvedere Milwaukee Pfister Hotel 8-9:30 p.m. 
Hotel 9-10:30 p.m. Minneapolis Radison Hotel 8-9:30 p.m. 
Boston Pilgrim Theater 9-10:30 p.m, Newark Essex House 9-10:30 p.m. 
Bridgeport Stratfield Hotel 9-10:30 p.m, New Haven Taft Hotel 9-10:30 p.m, 
Buffalo Lafayette Hotel 9-10:30 p.m. New Orleans Sheraton-Charles 
Chicago (North) Uptown Theater 8-9:30 p.m. Hotel 8-9:30 p.m, 
South) Capitol Theater 8-9:30 p.m, New York City- 
Cincinnati Netherland-Hilton Manhattan Town Hall 9-10:30 p.m, 
Hotel 9-10:30 p.m, New York City- 
Cleveland Statler-Hilton Hotel 9-10:30 p.m, Brooklyn Academy of Music 9-10:30 p.m. 
Columbus Ohio State Museum —_9-10:30 p.m, Pasadena Pasadena Playhouse _6-7:30 p.m. 
Dallas Baker Hotel 8-9:30 p.m, Philadelphia Town Hall 9-10:30 p.m, 
Denver Cosmopolitan Hotel 7-8:30 p.m. Pittsburgh Penn-Sheraton 9-10:30 p.m. 
Detroit , Cobo Hall 9-10:30 p.m. Portland Multnomah Hotel 6-7:30 p.m. 
Garden City (NY) Garden City Hotel 9-10:30 p.m, R 
eaion Rice Hotel 8-9:30 p.m. ochester Manger Hotel 9-10:30 p.m. 
St. Louis Chase-Park PlazaHotel 8-9:30 p.m. 
Indianapolis Meridian Plaza Hotel 9-10:30 p.m, 
Kansas City President Hotel 8-9:30 p.m. San Diego San Diego Hotel 6-7:30 p.m. 
Los Angeles Hotel Biltmore 6-7:30 p.m, San Francisco Sheraton-Palace Hotel 6-7:30 p.m. 
Louisville Sheraton Hotel 8-9:30 p.m. Seattle Olympic-Western Hotel 6-7:30 p.m. 
Memphis King Cotton Hotel 9-10:30 p.m, Washington,D.C, Statler-Hilton Hotel 9-10:30 p.m, 





Television Dental Clinics is sponsored by Procter & Gamble, Division of Dental Research. 








